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THE RISE OF INDIVIDUALISM AMONG THE HEBREWS 1 



JOHN MERLIN POWIS SMITH 
The University of Chicago 



In early Israel, as among all other primitive Semitic peoples, 3 
the solidarity of the family, clan, or tribe, was so ingrained in the 
whole life and thought as to render it extremely difficult for the 
consciousness of individuality and personality to assert itself and 
vindicate its rights. The idea of solidarity finds expression every- 
where in the early Hebrew literature. Familiar illustrations of its 
prevalence and power are seen in the case of the destruction of Koran, 
Dathan, and Abiram with their wives and children (Numb. 16 : 27 ff.) ; 
in the punishment of Achan and his entire family for the theft of the 
"goodly Babylonish mantle, and two hundred shekels of silver, and 
a wedge of gold" (Josh. 7:16-26); in Saul's massacre of the entire 
population of the city of Nob (1 Sam. 22 : 16-19) > m the hanging of 
the children of Rizpah and Michal to expiate the crime of their 
grandfather Saul (2 Sam. 21:1-9); in the common practice of blood- 
revenge (2 Sam. 3:27-30; 14:6-11; Exod. 22:2 f.; Numb. 35:9-34; 
Deut. 19:6; Josh. 20 : 3, etc.) ; in the judicial murder of Naboth's sons 
along with their father (2 Kings 9:26); in the phraseology of the 
second commandment, " visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon the 
children, upon the third and upon the fourth generation of them that 
hate me" (Exod. 20:5; Deut. 5:9; cf. Exod. 34:7 and Numb. 14:18); 
and in the common belief of later times that Israel's sufferings were 
due to the sins of Manasseh (Jer. 15:4; 23:26; 24:3; 31:29; Ezek. 

1 This paper was first read, substantially in its present form, before the Chicago 
Society of Biblical Research on January 16, 1904. Pressure of official duties and 
other literary work has delayed its publication until now; but the delay has rendered 
it possible to consult the publications of the last two years. 

2 Cf. W. R. Smith, The Religion of the Semites 2 , pp. 32 ff., 274; and Kinship 
and Marriage in Early Arabia 2 , pp. 25 ff. The feeling of the solidarity of the clan 
has persisted in Palestine down to the present day, and is a recognized principle 
there in the administration of Turkish law; see Baldensperger, in Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund Quarterly Statement, January, 1906, p. 14. 
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18:2). The fact that Amaziah, King of Judah, did not avenge the 
murder of his father upon the children of the murderers is cited in 
2 Kings 14:6 as a departure from the ordinary custom. 3 The persist- 
ence of the doctrine even down to the latest period is attested by the 
stories of the hanging of Haman's ten sons (Esther 9:13 f.) and of 
the casting of Daniel's accusers and their families with them into the 
lions' den (Dan. 6:2s). 4 Prophecy itself was dominated by this con- 
ception; it was primarily concerned with national interests and the 
national God. In its earlier stages the nation was always thought of 
as standing or falling as a whole. This in some measure accounts 
for the intensity and passion of the prophets' denunciations of the 
wicked — the evil consequences of their deeds are not confined to 
themselves and their descendants, but involve the destruction of the 
whole people, good as well as bad. Many influences combined were 
necessary to effect a modification and weakening of this controlling 
sentiment such as to make room for the growth of ideas concerning 
individual worth and responsibility in the sight of God. 

One of the most potent of these disintegrating forces was the 
great change in the social structure involved in the transition from 
the nomadic life of the desert to the agricultural and commercial life 
of Canaan. The new environment and industries militated strongly 
against the continuance of the clan spirit and organization. Land- 
ownership necessarily tended to become individual rather than 
commercial. Agricultural life, with its diversity of industry, nat- 
urally brought the individual to the front. The growth of large 
towns, like Jerusalem, Samaria, and Bethel, furnished greater scope 
for individual effort and enterprise. The ever-increasing ramifica- 
tions of trade and commerce constantly afforded new fields for 
the development of individual talent. 5 Intercourse and amalgama- 

3 This verse as it now stands is, of course, the work of the redactor, but there 
is no sufficient reason to doubt the fact here chronicled. Cf. the remarks of Kittel 
and Benzinger, ad. loc. 

■♦The question of the historicity of these stories does not materially affect their 
bearing upon our topic. The fact that these stories are told with approval carries 
with it an acceptance of the justice of the custom in accordance with which children 
were punished for the sins of their parents. 

5Cf. Day, The Social Life of the Hebrews, p. 66. 
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tion with the earlier inhabitants, the necessity of learning from them 
the art of agriculture, and especially the relations established between 
the Israelite and the "stranger," all helped to hasten the deteriora- 
tion of the clan. 

The establishment of monarchical government operated to the 
same effect. The monarch and his house waxed strong at the 
expense of the clans. 6 In the organization of the army, clan ties were 
largely disregarded; the basis of organization was numerical, not 
tribal; there were captains of fifties, of hundreds, and of thousands 
(1 Sani. 8:12; 2 Sam. 18:1 f.; 2 Kings 1:9-13). To military posi- 
tions of honor and responsibility individuals were appointed, not 
on the basis of tribal affinities, but because of merit evidenced by 
conspicuous deeds of valor, loyalty, and efficiency (2 Sam. 23:8-39). 
The very existence of a standing army necessitated the absence of 
a comparatively large number of farmers and citizens from their 
homes, and the consequent weakening of family ties (cf. 2 Sam. 8:6, 
14). The forced labor employed upon public works by Solomon and 
his successors withdrew many more from their clan associations for 
long periods (1 Sam. 8:16). In Solomon's organization of the 
kingdom into twelve districts the clan and tribal limits seem to 
have been disregarded (1 Kings 4:7-19). The establishment of the 
national capital at Jerusalem and the erection there of the royal 
temple drew visitors, traders, and residents from all parts of the 
kingdom; this migratory movement was greatly intensified as a 
result of the centralization of worship effected in Josiah's reign. 
The free intercourse and interchange of ideas thus arising was a 
great educative influence tending to do away with clannishness and 
narrow provincialism, and to elevate many individuals to a higher 
plane of thought and feeling. Everything which strengthened the 
bonds of national unity at the same time hastened the dissolution 
of the clan organization and the weakening of clan loyalty. 

In addition to these and other social, economic, and political 
influences, there were ethical and religious forces at work pre- 
paring the way for the incoming of individualism. The sage was 
essentially individualistic both in the method and the substance of 

6 Cf. Day, op, tit., p. 127. 
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his teaching.' He concerned himself with the common, practical 
interests of ordinary, everyday life. He met men face to face on 
the streets and at the city gates, and gave them counsel on matters 
arising from their relations to each other as individuals. All his 
work laid emphasis upon the moral responsibilities of individuals; 
he had nothing to do with men in the mass, but confined himself 
to the individual member of society, and for the most part, appar- 
ently, to the affairs of private life. The whole trend and influence 
of his work from the outset must have been individualistic to a 
much greater extent than was that of the prophet or the priest. 
The outcome of his activity as seen in the Wisdom literature, Prov- 
erbs, Canticles, Job, Ecclesiastes, and Ecclesiasticus — the most 
individualistic of all Hebrew writings — is sufficient warrant for the 
claim that the teachings of the earlier sages exerted a predominantly 
individualistic influence. 

The function of the priesthood likewise, though primarily national, 
was not without its individualistic features. The early priest was 
the attendant at the sanctuary of the clan or tribe. This function of 
the priest as minister of the community persisted all through Israel's 
history; it appears, for example, in the case of Micah's Levite 
(Judg. 18: 19 f.); of Eli, priest of the sanctuary at Shiloh; of Samuel 
sacrificing at Gilgal and at Bethlehem (1 Sam. 11:14; 16:1-13); 
of the priesthood at the royal shrines of Bethel and Jerusalem; and 
especially of the priesthood of the second temple. But, in connec- 
tion with his duties in this capacity, the priest sustained impor- 

?The Wisdom literature is, of course, of post-exilic origin; hence it might be 
inferred that the activity of the sages was an outcome of the adoption of the indi- 
vidualistic point of view, rather than an efficient factor in the development of that 
point of view. It is scarcely supposable, however, that a type of literature so rich 
in content and so widely differing from all that had preceded it could have sprung 
up as it were in a night, independently of any preparatory work. It is easier to 
believe that the Wisdom thought had representatives in the earlier period of Hebrew 
history, and that this school found its great opportunity for influence in the condi- 
tions of the exilic and post-exilic periods, and at that time came to the front in 
literary activity. Hints to this effect are not wanting; e. g., Joab employed a "wise 
woman" to rebuke David (2 Sam. 14:2 ff.); another "wise woman" advised the 
yielding of Sheba, the Benjamite, to Joab (2 Sam. 2o:i6ff.); tradition ascribed 
unparalleled "wisdom" to Solomon (1 Kings 5:29-34; 10:4 ff.; Prov. 25:1); and 
in Jeremiah's time the wise men are clearly differentiated as a recognized class rank- 
ing along with the priest and the prophet (Jer. 18:18). 
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tant relations toward the individual members of his community. To 
him fell the task of adjudicating between them in both secular and 
religious matters. It was his function to instruct them as to their 
ceremonial obligations in connection with sacrifices and offerings, 
to see to the observance of the regulations concerning clean and 
unclean, and to inspect personally all cases of leprosy and prescribe 
the course to be pursued. In these and many other ways he was 
brought constantly into contact with individuals, and through this 
sort of experience must have gained some conception of the relation of 
the individual to God. The legislation of the Covenant and Deu- 
teronomic Codes, moreover, was the expression in statutory form of the 
earlier priestly teachings and practices, and the codification of these 
laws was itself the work of the priest. Much of this legislation, both 
ritualistic and secular, in the very nature of the case deals with 
individual matters. The administration of justice is necessarily 
individualistic in tendency. 8 The rights of the individual as such 
inevitably assert themselves sooner or later. The injustice of pun- 
ishing one man for the crimes committed by another, even though 
they may be of the same blood, cannot be overlooked for long in a 
progressive community. The proper relation between crime and 
punishment is maintained only when it is the criminal himself who 
suffers the punishment. The truth of this could not be felt in the 
sphere of civil and criminal law without at the same time coming 
to recognition in the interpretation of the divine administration of 
justice, especially among a people who recognized no distinctions of 
sacred and secular in law; for whom all law was of divine origin 
and authority. Furthermore, the "obedience, worship, and love 
of the heart demanded by Deuteronomy on the ground of com- 
mon union with Jehovah were bound at length to manifest them- 
selves as a personal experience and privilege known besides to God 
himself alone." 9 It is not without significance in this connection 
that the great prophetic exponent of the principle of individualism 
was not only a prophet, but by birth and training a priest (Ezek. 
1:3; 4:12-15)- 

Prophecy, too, though its scope and purpose were fundamen- 

8 See Cornill, Das Buck Jeremia erklart (1905), p. 347. 

9 McCurdy, History, Prophecy and the Monuments, Vol. Ill, § 1025. 
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tally national, held within itself the germ of individualism. 10 The 
idea of the remnant itself, whether it originated with Elijah or 
Isaiah, 11 was a starting-point for individualism. The idea carries 
with it a distinction between Israel Kara a-dpiea and Israel Kara 
irvev/m, even if Israel Kara irvevna consist only of those who are also 
in Israel Kara adptca ; the remnant of the Elijah-stories, for example, 
consisted of the seven thousand who had not bowed the knee to Baal; 
Isaiah's remnant included his disciples and those faithful to the 
great prophetic ideals. Membership in the remnant, and through this 
a place in the future glorified Israel, was made dependent, therefore, 
not solely upon the fact of being an Israelite, but also upon faith- 
fulness to the ideals of true Yahweh worship. Thus in addition to 
the accident of birth as a Hebrew there was set up a standard of char- 
acter, and such a standard is in the nature of the case individualistic. 
The continual insistence by the prophets upon ethical ideals was 
another step in the direction of individualism. Though the ethics 
of the prophets was social in intent and purpose, the basis of it, as of 
all ethics, was individualistic; and the prophets' application of 
these ethical principles to the conditions of their times was emphati- 
cally individualistic. Corporations, syndicates, trusts, trades-unions, 
and the other multiform organizations of the present day were 
unknown to them; the sins they denounced were sins of individuals 
and were to be opposed only by individualistic preaching of the 
most personal type." Samuel denouncing Saul, Nathan laying 
bare the crime of David to the eye of his own conscience, Elijah 
fiercely opposing the despotic oppression of Ahab and Jezebel, Amos 
proclaiming unwelcome truths before the chief priest at Bethel, 
Isaiah confronting and confounding kings and princes — these are 
examples of the kind of service rendered by the true prophets. 
Among the leaders of Israel immunity from such attacks as these 
was assured only to the possessors of sound moral character. Of 
the same personal nature was the use made by the prophets — e. g., 
in the J and E documents — of the stories concerning the great indi- 

10 Smend, Lehrbuck der alttestamenttichen Religionsgeschichte*, pp. 199 ff., 308. 
JI See Meinhold, Sludien zur israelitischen Religionsgeschichte, Vol. I, "Der 
heilige Rest" (1903). 

" Cf. Smend, op. cit., p. 308. 
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viduals of Israel's past; the praiseworthy characteristics of Abraham, 
Moses, and David were described and emphasized for the admira- 
tion and inspiration of succeeding generations. 

It was the task of exilic prophecy to gather up these scattered 
threads of influence and weave them into the great doctrine of 
individualism. The times were ripe for the formulation and utter- 
ance of this doctrine. Political ambitions had been dashed to the 
ground. The death of Josiah and the calamity of 597 B. C. must 
have destroyed the last vestige of hope for Israel's political future. 
The attention of thoughtful men could no longer linger upon the 
nation as a political unit, but was turned to the consideration of its 
religious mission. Religion became the great issue of life; all 
other questions were merely of secondary importance; the best 
thought concerned itself with the problems of religion. These 
problems necessitated the formation of new conceptions of God. 
The course of recent historical events had to be considered from 
the point of view of Yahweh's relation to them. Even if Yahweh 
were only a national deity like other national gods such as Chemosh, 
Milcom, and Marduk, the fact of Israel's successive disasters permitted 
two methods of explanation: either Yahweh was inferior in power 
to the god whose people had overthrown Israel, or Yahweh was 
angry with his people for some offense against his majesty, and had 
therefore withdrawn his favor from them and left them to the mercy 
of the enemy. 13 Some were doubtless ready to accept the former 
alternative and transfer their allegiance from Yahweh to the god of the 
conquerors. But the prophets, with unswerving loyalty to Yahwehj 
unhesitatingly chose the latter alternative and declared Israel to be at 
fault in having disregarded Yahweh's demand for righteousness and 
truth; and, not content with this, they enlarged the sphere of Yahweh's 

■3 Cf. the explanation given by the Babylonian priests of the capture of Baby- 
lon by the Persians, viz., that Marduk was angry at his people and therefore delivered 
them nto the hands of their enemies; see the prologue of the Cyrus Cylinder (trans- 
lated in R. F. Harper's Assyrian and Babylonian Literature [1001], pp. 171 ff.), 
wherein Marduk is represented as having become "furious with anger" and as for- 
saking his land, which he turns over to Cyrus. The characteristic difference between 
the Babylonian and the Hebrew explanations of their very similar experiences is 
that the anger of Marduk is occasioned by ritualistic offences; e. g., "he (Nabonidus) 
allowed the regular offering to cease;" while Yahweh's wrath is aroused by gross 
violations of moral and spiritual law. 
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activity to worldwide proportions, and pointed out that the Assyrian and 
Babylonian armies were but tools in Yahweh's hands for the execution 
of his wrath upon Israel. Thus in the hour of his apparent overthrow, 
Yahweh became King of kings and Lord of lords. Israel was now 
only one among the nations, all of whom were subject to the dominion 
of Yahweh; but she was still his ancient people, and therefore the 
most highly favored of all. It was coming to be seen, however, that 
the basis of this closer fellowship was to be found, not in any clan or 
family relationship, but rather in the moral and spiritual superiority 
of Israel as compared with all other peoples. The national com- 
munion with Yahweh being thus conditioned by a character qualifi- 
cation, the individualizing of the relationship between him and his 
people was bound to follow in due course. 

The gradual breaking down of the old conception of the solidarity 
of the nation was hastened under the stress of the intense sufferings 
of the exilic period. The common opinion seems to have been that 
the present generation was paying the penalty of the sins com- 
mitted in Manasseh's reign (Jer. 15 : 4; 2 Kings 21 : 2, 11, 16 f. ; 23 : 26; 
24: 3 f.). The popular estimate of the fairness of this principle of the 
divine administration of justice found expression in the ironical half- 
skeptical proverb, " The fathers have eaten sour grapes and the 
children's teeth are set on edge" (Ezek. 18: 2; cf. Jer. 31 : 29). The 
spirit of the times was evidently opposed to the practice of such doc- 
trine. The dissolution of the doctrine was aided by the conditions 
resulting from the deportation of 597 B.C.; family ties were ruthlessly 
sundered and the lines of clan demarkation ignored; individuals 
were uprooted from their native soil and transplanted in a foreign 
land. Many of those remaining behind were robbed of practically 
all their kinsmen and former associates, and were under the sad 
necessity of beginning life anew almost alone. Each had to stand 
or fall upon his own merits in the new business and social conditions. 

Amid such conditions as these Jeremiah did his work. He 
realized that the prevalent tendency to cast the responsibility for 
present difficulties upon the shoulders of a former generation robbed 
the divine chastisements of all educative moral and spiritual 
effect for the great mass of his contemporaries. Hence he never 
wearied of pointing out the sinfulness of his contemporaries (2 : 19 ff . ; 
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3:1 ff.; 5:1 ff., 6:6 ff.; 8:6; 13:22 f.; 17:1 f.; etc.), endeavoring 
thus to bring home to their consciences the conviction that they 
themselves had by their own deeds merited all the punishment they 
were receiving, and were altogether in error in supposing themselves 
any better than their predecessors. Following in the same strain, 
the later commentators on Jeremiah charged the people of Judah 
with being even worse than their fathers (Jer. 7:26; 11:10), and 
Ezekiel (16:51) declared them to be twice as wicked as the people 
of Samaria had been before the fall of the Northern Kingdom. 
Jeremiah exposed sin in the hope of showing its exceeding sinful- 
ness in such a way as to cause Irsael to loathe it and repent, and on 
condition of true repentance he assured them of Yahweh's forgive- 
ness (3: 12 f. ; 4: 1, 3 ff. ; 8:4 ff. ; etc.). This offer of forgiveness on 
condition of repentance was in itself an assurance that Israel's fate 
was in its own hands; it was in direct contradiction to the popular 
thought that the nation was doomed because of the sins of a pre- 
vious generation — a thought the prevalence of which meant the death 
of all moral progress. According to Jeremiah, each generation 
determined its own fate by its attitude toward Yahweh and his 
demands for ethical righteousness and spiritual worship, without 
any let or hindrance due to the rebellious deeds of previous gen- 
erations. This position seems to be the farthest point reached by 
Jeremiah in the direction of individual responsibility; 14 for the 
great passage, 31 : 29 f., even if it could be shown to be original, 15 evi- 

r 4 1 am glad to find myself in accord here with Professor A. S. Peake, The Prob- 
lem of Suffering in the Old Testament (1904), p. 27; though he still claims the New 
Covenant message with its emphasis upon personal, spiritual religion for Jeremiah. 

*s The grounds for assigning this passage to a later period are well set forth 
by Smend, op. cit., pp. 249 ff.; so also Stade, Duhm, Schmidt {Encyclopaedia Biblica, 
col. 2384),vCornill (Die metrischen Stiicke des Buches Jeremia reconstruirt [1901], and 
now in Das Buck Jeremia erklart [1905], pp. 346-48), et al. For the contrary view, 
see Giesebrecht, in loc. The only passages in Jeremiah that can by any means be 
cited in support of the thesis that Jeremiah preached individualism are 31:29 ff.; 
3:14-16; 15:1 ff.; 12:1 ff.; 17:9 f.; and 32:18 f. These are all assigned, wholly 
or in part, to a later age by Duhm, Cornill, Schmidt, et al. In addition to the specific 
ground urged against each of these passages by these interpreters, a general objec- 
tion presents itself to all. These scattered hints of individualism have no vital con- 
nection with the prophecies of Jeremiah at any point; they form no part of 
the burden of his soul. It is scarcely conceivable that a prophet of Jeremiah's 
insight and capacity, confronted by great problems in ethics and religion, and 
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dently recognizes the necessity of the operation of the old principle 
of solidarity in the existing regime, and postpones the introduction of 
the new doctrine of individualism until the incoming of the mes- 
sianic age. 

Individualism was for the first time clearly defined and enun- 
ciated by Ezekiel, the younger contemporary of Jeremiah. His 
environment was especially favorable to the development of this 
doctrine. Torn away from home and his native land in his youth, 
he was plunged at once into the midst of Babylonian power and 
influence. The contrast between the might and splendor of the 
conqueror and the weakness and poverty of his own people must 
have made a deep impression upon him. He abandoned all hope 
of successful resistance and strove to prepare his people for the inevit- 
able catastrophe, seeking to turn their thoughts away from political 
hopes and intrigues, and to concentrate them upon the affairs of the 
moral and spiritual realm in which they might still maintain supremacy. 
The community of his fellow-exiles was constituted upon an indi- 
vidualistic basis; the conquerors had selected for deportation the 
leaders of the nation's thought and action (2 Kings 24:14-16) 
with slight reference to clan and family ties (Ezek. 24:21). These 
were naturally the most enlightened and intelligent citizens, and 
therefore most likely to be hospitable toward a new truth. 

Furthermore, the lack of any facilities for public worship on the part 
of the Jews in Babylonia, a condition consequent upon the impossibility 
of their visiting the temple at Jerusalem, the only place where men 
ought to worship, of itself prepared the soil of their hearts for the seed 
of individualism. Shorn of opportunity for worship as a member of 
the community to which he belonged, the devout Jew would inevit- 

having possession of a profound truth adapted to their solution, should have con- 
tented himself with a few incidental, lifeless allusions to it, displaying no enthusiasm 
concerning it and making no practical use of it. Moreover, Jeremiah was still deal- 
ing with the nation. His activities were practically ended before the nation had 
ceased to be. Hence the whole motive and background of his work was necessarily 
national. His contemporaries clung to the national idea as long as there was a ves- 
tige of hope. Indeed, the ambition for existence and power as a nation among the 
nations of the earth did not fail until the final fall of Jerusalem and the dispersion 
of the Jews to all quarters of the earth in 70 A. D. The national spirit blazed forth 
fiercely again in the days of the Maccabees and occasioned numerous revolts against 
the Romans up to the end. 
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ably be thrown back upon the necessity of lifting his own thoughts 
and desires to Yahweh's throne in the privacy of his own solitude. 
The passing of the deuteronomic law of the central sanctuary about 
620 B. C. would tend in this direction even while the Jews were 
still in the homeland, but its full effect was not felt until the exile, 
because, on the one hand, there was always the possibility of visiting 
the temple, which was easily accessible to all the inhabitants of 
Judah, and, on the other hand, it may not be supposed that the 
associations and customs of the local sanctuaries were at once and 
completely abandoned when Deuteronomy became the authorized 
law. 

In addition to these conditions there was a very positive influence 
toward individualism from the side of the Babylonian civilization, 
which was centuries in advance of the Hebrew. As far back as the 
days of Hammurabi, and how much farther no one can tell, the 
Babylonians had been a commercial people. Even in early times their 
business activities were highly complex, ramifying in all directions, 
and their business methods were precise and accurate, giving scope 
for executive ability of the highest order. The Code of Hammurabi 
takes cognizance of banking transactions, trustees, agents or commer- 
cial travelers, renting and subrenting, receipts, etc.; requires a 
written contract with regularly attested signatures and witnesses for 
every business transaction; and gives evidence of the existence of a 
thorough and well-developed system of legal procedure. The social 
organization reflected by the code is unintelligible apart from the 
recognition of the well-defined rights and responsibilities of the 
individual citizen. There are, indeed, regulations in the code 
which seem to imply the older feeling of the solidarity of the family, 
as, for example, the provision in §§ 116 and 210, for putting to death 
the child of a man who has caused the death of another man's child. 
But these are instances to be explained as due to the influence of 
the lex talionis — an old principle which carried along with it other 
ancient usages. A civilization as advanced and complex as that of 
Babylonia in the twenty-third century B. C. was certainly not less 
but more so in the sixth century B. C, when Israel began its 
Babylonian sojourn and Ezekiel was formulating his doctrine of 
the responsibiltiy of the individual. This a priori assumption is 
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shown to be correct by the indubitable evidence of the hundreds of 
contract tablets coming from every period of Assyro-Babylonian 
history, many of them from the reigns of Nebuchadrezzar and his 
successors, and recording business transactions of the most varied 
and complex character. There can be no question that in the 
commercial life of Babylonia in Ezekiel's time each individual stood 
absolutely upon his own merits. But even in modern times it is 
impossible to keep business and religion separate in the life and 
thought of any individual. Human nature does not readily resolve 
itself into a series of water-tight compartments. The various 
activities of life inevitably intermingle and react one upon another. 
This truth as applied to business and religion was even more true in 
the ancient world than now; then religion embraced every phase of 
human life, the separation between the sacred and the secular 
scarcely having been imagined. Hence it is difficult to conceive of 
a commercial system organized on a strictly individualistic basis 
coexisting indefinitely side by side with a religious system domi- 
nated by the ancient conception of the solidarity of the family or 
clan. Individualism could hardly invade the commercial and indus- 
trial system without obtaining foothold likewise in the territory of 
religion. Bousset 16 has already called attention to the "astrologic 
fatalism" of the Babylonians as a specifically "individualistic form 
of religion." Their penitential psalms also reflect a very keen sense 
of personal guilt and personal responsibility for the same. Definite 
expression to the doctrine of individual responsibility for sin is given 
in the narrative of the deluge, 17 where the god Ea addresses Bel as 
follows: 

Ay, thou wise one among the gods, thou warrior, 

How rash of thee to bring about a flood-storm! 

On the sinner visit his sin, 

And on the wicked his wickedness. 

But be merciful, forbear; let not all be destroyed! 

Be considerate; let not everything be [confounded]! 

16 In Die Religion des Judenthums im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter (1903), p. 278. 

«7 Gilgamesh Epic, Tablet XI, 11. 180 ff. The rendering given above is that 
of Dr. Wm. Muss-Arnolt, as found in R. F. Harper's Assyrian and Babylonian Lit- 
erature (1901), p. 357. Samuel Daiches, Jewish Quarterly Review, April, 1905, pp.441- 
55, maintains that Ezekiel, especially in 14:12-20 borrowed both language and 
ideas from the Babylonian flood-story; but the mere fact of similarity of expression 
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This is the beginning of a distinct protest against the injustice of 
destroying the righteous with the wicked, in the form of a plea that 
some punishment other than a deluge, one which would render 
possible the escape of the righteous, be employed. With the inherit- 
ance of the religious experience of Israel during the preceding cen- 
turies, and amid such a social and intellectual environment as 
Babylonia furnished, it was perfectly natural that Israel in exile 
should respond to the stimulus of providential circumstances in part 
by the formulation of the doctrine of personal responsibility for sin. 
Ezekiel's individualism appears first in his statement of his divine 
call (3:i6-2i). lS Previous prophets had felt themselves called as 
Yahweh's messengers to the nation and guides of the national life. 
Ezekiel defines his mission as that of caring for the souls of indi- 
viduals. He is the watchman appointed of Yahweh unto the house 

is not of itself sufficient to demonstrate literary dependence. Daiches recognizes 
the fact that similar phraseology occurs in Ezek. 14:12-20, Deut. 28:15-68, and 
Lev., chap. 26. It is too much to suppose that all of these are directly or indi- 
rectly dependent upon the Babylonian narrative, and it is not necessary to posit 
such an origin for anyone of them. The phenomena upon which the hypothesis 
is based are simple, such as might be expected to appear among any peoples dwelling 
amid similar environments. 

18 Kraetzschmar considers this passage a later addition derived from chap. 33 
and inapplicable to the first period of Ezekiel's activity. Prior to the fall of Jeru- 
salem, Ezekiel certainly did give greatest attention to the national phases of his work, 
exposing sins, and emphasizing the certainty and necessity of the fall of the capital, 
but his individualism was not held wholly in abeyance. The new point of view 
appears clearly, indeed, in 9:4 f.; 11:18-21; 14:12 ft.; and chap. 18. In reply 
to the charge that 3:16-21 forms no essential part of the call, but is an appendix, 
it is to be said that in representing this phase of his mission as the subject of a second 
revelation Ezekiel meant to indicate that the necessity of preaching to the individual 
was not at first realized by him, but forced itself upon him only after deep medita- 
tion upon the needs of the times. This view is in keeping with the fact of Ezekiel's 
concrete and artificial methods of presenting truth. It is not necessary to suppose 
that Ezekiel's description of his call was given at the opening of his ministry; it was 
more probably written after some experience in prophetic activity, and sums up 
his reflections upon the nature of his work and the attitude of the people toward his 
teachings (cf. the visions of Isaiah and Amos). This is rendered more than probable 
by the fact that in 21:3 f. Ezekiel announces a destruction upon Jerusalem which 
shall cut off both the righteous and the wicked without discrimination. This latter 
prophecy seems to be a spontaneous utterance spoken under the pressure of the im- 
mediate circumstances, while 3:16-21 and chap. 18, with which it is in conflict, are 
evidently the product of careful thought and reflection (see Bertholet and Kraetzsch- 
mar on 21:3 f.). 
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of Israel to warn each man of his danger and indicate the way of 
escape. His own feeling of personal responsibility to Yahweh for 
the souls of those intrusted to his care is very marked and evidences 
his keen conscientiousness. He puts himself on the same plane 
with his hearers, and asks them to bear no heavier burdens than he 
is conscious of bearing himself. He was confronted by the same 
problem as that which presented itself to Jeremiah — viz., the neces- 
sity of demonstrating Yahweh's justice to a skeptical generation — 
but he offered a new solution. He laid down the basal principle 
that every soul sustains its own independent relation to Yahweh 
(18:4). On the basis of this personal relation its fate will be deter- 
mined. In the approaching crisis every soul that is sinful will be 
doomed, while everyone that is just will escape alive. The righteous- 
ness of a father will be of no avail to shield a sinful son, nor will the 
sins of a wicked father be visited upon the head of a righteous son 
(18:5-20). One man's crimes do not bring judgment upon another, 
nor conversely does the righteousness of one man secure immunity 
for the sins of other men (14: 12-23). I9 A. man's ancestors, there- 
fore, have in no way interfered with his relations to Yahweh so as to 
impair his right to an absolutely just judgment based solely upon 
his own merits. But more than this: a man's own past life even 
does not count in the coming judgment; the only thing taken into 
consideration is his actual status at the time the judgment is passed 
(18:21-28; 33:10-20). This warrants a most earnest appeal to the 
sinner to repent, and to the righteous man to maintain his integrity, 
especially since Yahweh derives no pleasure from the death of sinners 

(33 : "f-)- 

In these utterances Ezekiel apparently breaks loose entirely from 
the old conception of the solidarity of the family and, carried away 
by the enthusiasm of a new idea, passes over to the opposite 
extreme of an individualism of the most atomistic type — atomistic 
not only from the point of view of social ethics and life, but even 
from the point of view of the individual life itself. The fact of 
the essential unity and continuity of each life is ignored; life is 
considered from the point of view of actions, not character. The 

»» Cf. Jer. 15: 1 ff. (a later addition). Contrast with this the earlier view as rep- 
resented by the Yahwist in Gen., chap. 18. 
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ties of heredity and environment which link a man to his fellow-men, 
and often involve the innocent with the guilty in temporal disaster, 
are not given due consideration. 

It may be noted further that Ezekiel's application of the doctrine 
of individualism was confined to the question of man's status before 
the seat of divine judgment. For the thought of personal communion 
and fellowship of the individual with his God he finds no place. Nor 
did he ever arrive at the thought of the individual as Yahweh's 
representative to the world. Notwithstanding his great emphasis 
upon the idea of individualism, he never loosened his hold upon 
the thought of Yahweh as fundamentally in union with Israel's 
land; it runs through all his utterances (chap. 16; 20:40; 25:14; 
28:24-26; 35:10; 36:16-38; chaps. 38 and 39; 43.-7). 20 Israel is 
still the most favored nation; Yahweh's activities are always 
exercised with reference to it. His true worshipers are always 
Israelites. There is an Israel /caret irveviia indeed, but it is at the 
same time made up of those who belong to Israel Kara aapxa, the 
Hebrews of the Hebrews. 

Ezekiel's vision of the Israel of the future (chaps. 40-48) grows 
out of his feeling of the solidarity of Israel and Yahweh. The new 
Israel will be a community of true Israelites dwelling with Yahweh 
in the Holy City. Yahweh will be the real head of the community, 
the center of all its interests ; the community will be Yahweh's repre- 
sentative in the eyes of the world at large. Israel as a religious unit 
will take the place of Israel as a political unit. Thus Ezekiel finds 
the highest expression of religion, not in the isolated life of the indi- 
vidual, but in the group life of the community. His community is, 
of course, composed of individual members, all of whom sustain right 
relations to God; they five, however, not for individual ends, but for 
the furtherance of the purpose of the community, which is the revela- 
tion of God's glory to the world. 

The principle of individualism was incorporated also in the 
deuteronomic law (Deut. 24: 16), and so became the established 
principle in the administration of Hebrew justice. This is an ad- 
vance upon Deut. 7:10, in which nothing is implied as to whether 
the descendants may or may not suffer for their ancestors' sins, it 

30 Cf. Bertholet, Das Buch Hesekiel, p. xviii. 
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being made clear only that the sinner himself shall not escape 
punishment. It is also practically a setting aside of the principle 
laid down in the Decalogue (Deut. 5:9; Exod 20:5)." This 
deuteronomic law was therefore the outcome of or the result of a 
development parallel with the pioneer activity of Ezekiel," rather 
than the basis upon which his work rested. 

21 Driver's attempt to escape the contradiction by explaining Deut. 5:9 as appli- 
cable to "the providence of God acting naturally through the normal constitution 
of society," and 24: 16 as applying only to the administration of justice by the state, 
seems to overlook the fact that in the Hebrew state the administrators of human 
law were the earthly representatives of Yahweh, and that fundamentally all law 
was divine law; separation of church and state was not yet effected. 

22 So Bertholet, Deuteronomium, p. 76; and Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, 
The Hexateuch, Vol. II, p. 284. 



